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r/^ff FOLK-LORE ELEMENTS IN 
HAUPTMANNS "DIE VERS UN- 
KEN E G LOCKE." 
I. 
Ever since Hauptmann's great fairy-play ap- 
peared, have the critics been busy hunting up 
sources and pointing out parallels. But they 
confined themselves almost entirely to works 
of literature, from Shakespeare's Midsum 
titer Nights Dream down to Halm's Griseldis 
and Wagner's Tannhduser. Where literary 
models were lacking, the critics were content 
to say that Hauptmann drew upon the folk- 
lore of his own Silesian mountains. Some, 
indeed, claimed that the supernatural beings 
were partly creations of the poet's own imagi- 
nation, partly taken from Classical mythology 
or suggested by Arnold Bocklin's wonderful 
pictures. In the following I shall try to show 
how much of Hauptmann's play goes back to 
popular traditions. Perhaps we shall find that 
the poet is far more indebted to German folk- 
lore than to all the works of literature pointed 
out by the critics. 

Even the superficial reader must be struck 
with the astonishing amount of fairy-lore found 
in the play. I refer here not so much to the 
principal characters like Rautendelein, the 
Nickelmann, the Schrat, as to the numerous 
references and allusions to popular traditions 
and superstitions of every kind. Indeed, one of 
the main reasons why the play proved almost 
a failure on the American stage is the fact that 
to the average American audience fairy-lore 
in such quantity is unintelligible and bewilder- 
ing. Mr. Meltzer, in the introduction to his 
translation of the play, very justly remarks 
that some knowledge of German folk-lore is a 
pre-requisite for the correct understanding of 
the play. He supposes that Hauptmann him- 
self must have carefully studied Grimm's 
German Mythology. 

How did Hauptmann come by this thorough 
knowledge of German folk-lore ? Is Mr. 
Meltzer's surmise correct, or did the poet get 
his folk-lore from the peasants of Silesia, or 
did he draw upon his own imagination? 
Schlenther, in his book on Hauptmann (p. 188 
ff.) tells us what preparations the poet made 
for his Florian Geyer. He not only studied 
the history of the man but also the historical 



milieu. He visited the country where the 
chief events in Geyer's life took place. He 
made himself so familiar with the language 
of the sixteenth century that a scholar like 
Max Herrmann of Berlin, a specialist in Ger- 
man sixteenth century literature, can find little 
fault with style and vocabulary.* The same 
method, I believe, Hauptmann employed in 
preparing his fairy-play. To get the milieu 
for his sprites he made a systematic study of 
folk-lore, German folk-lore in particular. An 
iuexhaustive mine of German folk-lore is fur- 
nished by the works of the two Grimms, and 
to these works Hauptmann must have turned 
first of all, especially to Jacob Grimm's Ger- 
man Mythology, and to the Kindermdrchen. 
There are other rich store-houses of German 
folk-lore with which the poet must have famil- 
iarized himself. He may, of course, also have 
utilized personal recollections of popular tales 
and traditions heard in Silesia and elsewhere. 
The poet must not be expected to use his 
material as a scholar would. As long as the 
inner truth is not violated, his sovereign im- 
agination may disregard what the scholars 
call facts. An analysis of the folk-lore ele- 
ments in Die Versunkene Glocke will show 
that Hauptmann did not always follow the 
traditions as he found them, but modified and 
combined them to suit his purpose. 

I. DIE ALTE WITTICHEN. 

Where did Hauptmann get the character of 
the Buschgrossmutter ? Is die alte Wittichen 
in the main a creation of his own imagination ? 
The name Buschgrossmutter Hauptmann 
found in Grimm's Mythology (D. Ma, p. 400). 
It denotes, in the region of the river Saale, a 
female wood-sprite exercising authority over 
the Moosfrdulein. Simrock (D. M.3, p. 423) 
calls the Buschgrossmutter the queen of the 
wood-sprites and compares her with Berchta. 
Die Wittichen occupies a very similar position 
in the play: she rules over the Holzmdnnerchen 
and Holzweiberchen — the latter strictly corre- 
spond to the Moosfrdulein — she is respected 
and feared even by the Nickelmann and the 
Schrat, bat and squirrel listen to her com- 
mand. Die Wittichen has snow-white, loose 

1 Schlenther, G. Hauptimnn, p. 267. yahresbericht fur 
neuere deutsche Literaturgeschickte, 1896, 1, 7, 15. Cf. also 
M. Osborn, Ibid., II, 1, 35. 
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hair and ugly features. Her appearance is 
that of all the mysterious old women living in 
the forest. The Buschmutter in Silesia is an 
ugly old woman with disheveled hair and torn 
clothes supporting herself with a crutch.* The 
Buschweibchen in Bohemia has snow-white 
loose hair and uses a Knotenstock.z The 
Buschweibchen in Austria 4 is a steinaltes tief- 
gebucktes Mutterchen with long snow-white 
hair. Though in the play the use of a crutch 
is not expressly mentioned.we may infer it from 
the phrase : Kommt gehumpelt (sc. die Wit- 
tichen, act I). On the stage of the Deutsche 
Theater at Berlin, Wittichen always appears 
with a crutch. 

Die Wittichen also partakes of the character 
of the IValdfrau, the lonely old woman living 
in the forest, an object of suspicion to ordinary 
human beings. In the Waldfrau the human 
side is more prominent than in the Busch- 
mutter or the Buschweibchen. The opening 
lines of one of Grimm's Marchen (K. M., No. 
179) picture to us the typical Waldfrau : 

" Es war einmal ein steinaltes mutterchen, das 
lebte mit einer herde ganse in einer einode 
zwischen bergen und hatte da ein kleines haus. 
die einode war von einem grossen wald umge- 
ben und jeden morgen nahm die alte ihre 
kriicke und wackelte in den wald. das mut- 
terchen sammelte gras fur seine ganse, brach 
sich das wilde obst ab . . . und trug alles auf 
seinem rucken heim. man hatte meinen sollen, 
die schwere last musste sie zu boden driicken, 
aber sie brachte sie immer gliicklich nach 
hause. . . . die leute begegneten ihr nicht 
gem und nahmen lieber einen umweg, und 
wenn ein vater mit seinem knaben an ihr vorfi- 
berging, so sprach er leise zu ihm 'nimm dich 
in acht vor der alten, . . . es ist eine hexe.' " 

There is a striking similarity between this 
scene and the one in the first act where die 
Wittichen enters almost succumbing to the 
load on her back. The landscape is much the 
same; instead of the brook in Grimm's tale 
we have a well. The geese seem to be a 
feature of the home of die Wittichen, too ; for 
Rautendelein calls a gander to aid her in 
driving away the bee. Is it a mere accident 
that the geese in Grimm's tale cry wulle, 
wulle, the cry with which Rautendelein calls 

2 Peter, Volkstilmliches aus Oestreickisck Schlesien. Trop- 
pau 1865, 1, 17. 

3 Mannhardt, Wald-und Feldkulte I, 86. 

4 \crai\t\»a,MythenundJirduche desVtilkes in Oestreich, 
Wien 1859, p. 242. 



the gander, and that, only a few lines further 
on, Grimm uses the word trulle which Rauten- 
delein jestingly applies to herself in the open- 
ing scene ? Even if one is not ready to admit 
a direct connection between the two scenes, 
he must admit that the poet has put before us 
a genuine Marchenscene. The Waldfrau in 
the tale just quoted, and in other tales, is, in 
the eyes of the world, a witch. Die Wittichen., 
too, is considered a witch. The barber (act I) 
counts up all the mischief she might do to the 
people in the valley, if provoked. It is the 
sort of thing told of witches : they cause the 
cows to give blood instead of milk,s they in- 
flict all sorts of diseases upon men and ani- 
mals,* they twist the hair of children and 
grown people into elf locks, 7 they have the 
" evil eye," 8 against which the barber protects 
himself with the sign of the cross.9 The bar- 
ber calls die Wittichen names that are gener- 
ally given to witches: " verfluchte Katze," 
"verdammtes Wetteraas; " the schoolmaster 
calls her " Donneraas." The cat is not only 
the companion of the witches, but also the 
animal whose form they often assume.™ Die 
Wittichen herself has a cat (act I). The names 
Wetteraas and Donneraas, which Hauptmann 
probably got from Grimm (D. M.,a p. 254), 
primarily refer to cats. The barber compares 
die Wittichen with a toad, an animal which is 
often thought to be a witch in transformation." 
Die Wittichen, according to the barber, has 
red eyes; witches are generally known by 
their red eyes. 1 * Like the Waldfrau or weise 
Frau, die Wittichen possesses the power to 
grant wishes, which she exercises in the last act. 
She appears to be gruff, but in reality is kind, 
just as the Waldfrau in the fairy-tale often 
seems hostile at first, but turns out to be the 
friend of the simple-hearted. 

5 Grabinski, Die Sagen, dtr Aberglaube, etc., in Schlesien, 
Schwcidnitz 1886, p. 38; Peter, Volkstuml. aus Oestr. Schl. 
Il.*53; Grimm, D. M.fi p. 897; Wuttke, Deutscher Volks- 
aberglavbe, § 389. 

6 Grimm, D. At.,* pp. 898, 920; Wuttke, §§ 389-396. 

7 Wuttke, $ 220, 523. 

8 Grimm, D. M.,i, p. 920; Wuttke, § 214. 

9 Wuttke, |J 411,418. 

10 Grimm, D. M„* p. 254; Kuhn und Schwartz, Nord- 
deutsche Sagen, p. 539 ; Kohler, Volksbrauch im Voigtland, 
p, 174; biwrock, D. M.fi p. 459. 

n Kochholz, Sckwtixersagen des Aargaus, 2, 188. 
12 Wuttke, I 213; Rochholz, Scleweizersagtn I, p. 82. 
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We see that the character of die Wittichen 
is, even in minute details, based upon German 
folk-lore ; Hauptmann has combined different 
traditions about the Buschgrossmutter or 
Buschweibchen, the Waldfrau and the witches. 
Like her prototypes, she is both supernatural 
and human. She is a mysterious person. But 
she has something not found in German folk- 
lore : she has the true religion, that harmony 
of faith and intelligence, that inner peace 
which few can possess and which Heinrich in 
vain strives to obtain. In her heart God and 
Nature are one. She stands, as Schlenther 
justly remarks, *3 above the heathen gods as 
well as above the Christianity of the people 
in the valley. She is, figuratively speaking, 
the priestess of the Sonnenmutter. 

2. THE NICKELMANN. 

Where did Hauptmann find the material for 
his Nickelmann f Adolf HauffenM maintains 
that 

"Hauptmann'ssinnbildlich aufzufassende . . . 
gestalten sind in der entziickenden ausfiih- 
rung der einzelheiten freieste erfindung des 
dichters, im grossen ganzen hingegen zweifel- 
los angeregt uurch die farbenfreudigen, leben- 
strotzenden, humorvollen schdpfungen Bock- 
lins und durch antike my then." 

This he thinks to be especially true of the 
Waldschrat and the Nickelmann. The latter 
reminds him of Nereus and his daughters, and 
has, he claims, no special connection with 
Silesian or other German traditions about the 
Wassermann. 

The water-sprite is called the Nickelmann 
in different parts of Germany ; *s the name 
also occurs in a ballad. »* Hauptmann's de- 
scription of the Nickelmann is as follows: 

" ein Wassergreis, Schilf im Haar, triefend 
von Nasse, lang ausschnaufend wie ein See- 
hund. Er zwinkert mit den Augen, bis er sich 
an das Tageslicht gewohnt hat." 

In the fifth act the Schrat calls him ' Frosch- 
konig,' 'Wasserpatscher,' 'Grunbauch.' From 
the phrase "und kraute dir den Bart" in the 
same act we must conclude that Nickelmann 

13 G. Hauptmann, p. 263. 

14 Zar Kunde vom Wassermann, Forschungen zur neu- 
eren hitteraturgeschichte. Festgabe fur Richard Heinzel. 

15 Grimm, D. M.* p. 404. 

16 Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Kchlesische Volkslieder, 
Leipzig, 1842, No. i, note. 



has a beard. In German popular traditions 
the water-sprites appear in various forms, 
but there are many traditions which give to 
the Wassermann practically the same attributes 
as Hauptmann. Grimm 1 ? states that the 
Wassermann is generally old and long-bearded ; 
in Saxony '8 and other parts of Northern 
Germanyio he is thought of as an old man. 
With Hauptmann he is "ein tausendjahr'ger." 
In Lower Austria the Wassermann was thought 
to wear reeds instead of hair,*° in Andersen's 
fairy-tales 2I we also find a Wassermann with 
reeds in his hair. Nixies are often thought to 
wear a wreath of reeds, the Bartschnixe in 
Silesia appeared with such a headgear at a 
dance.** Water is supposed to be constantly 
dripping from the Wassermann' s hair. a 3 The 
same is told about the nixies.»4 Hauptmann's 
water-sprite puffs like a seal and winks his 
eyes until used to the daylight. These traits, 
so far as I am aware, are not found in German 
traditions. They were doubtless suggested by 
Bocklin's paintings. The names Froschkonig 
and Wasserpatscher Hauptmann got from 
Grimm's tale Der Froschkonig oder der ei- 
sertie Heinrich, where both occur.»s Grun- 
bauch is a fitting epithet, as the Wassermann 
is sometimes represented with a green body,** 
or at least dressed in green. '7 Hauptmann 
nowhere implies that the Nickelmann is either 
of gigantic stature or of diminutive size. Both 
types occur in German tradition, but the third 
type, of ordinary human stature, is perhaps 
the most common.* 8 

The Nickelmann is visible only down to his 
waist. This trait is found in several traditions. 
In some parts of Austria the Wassermann is 

17 X). M.,4p. 406. 

18 GrSsse, Sagenschatz des Kdnigreicks Sacksen, I, 147. 

19 Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd. Sg., No. 105. 

20 Vernaleken, Mythen und Br&uche in Oestreich, p. 164. 

21 Sammtiiche Mdrcken,^. 719: Die Glockentiefe. 

22 Goedsche, SchUsiscker Sagen-, Historten- nnd Legen- 
denschatz, Meissen 1840, p. 88. Cf. also VVitzschel, Thiiringer 
Sagen, I, 236. 

23 Vernaleken, ibid., p. 203. 

24 Witzschel, ibid., I, 279. 

25 Cf. also Henkel in Zschr.f. d. deutsch. Unterricht, xiii, 
256. 

26 Vernaleken, ibid. , p. 162. 

27 Reuper, Schlesische Sagen uud Miirchen, Wien, 1881 
p. 40; Vernaleken, ibid,, p. 164. 

28 Grimm, D. S„ No. 49; Kuhn und Schwartz, ibid,. No. 
*97i 5; Golther, Germ. Myth., p. 146. 
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thought to stand in the water up to his waist. 2 9 
Kuhn3° tells of a Wasserschmied who hammers 
and forges standing in the water up to his 
belt; a nixie in the Saale is visible only as far 
as her waist. 3 1 None of the legends just 
quoted imply that the body of the water-sprite 
ended in a fish-tail ; to assume this in the case 
of the Nickclmann is perfectly gratuitous. 
There are a few German traditions attributing 
to the water-sprite a fish-tail, 3* but in the large 
majority of cases these sprites are represented 
with human extremities. 33 

The character of the Nickelmcinn, too, finds 
its counterpart in the Wassermann of popular 
traditions. Nickelmann is deeply in love with 
Rautendelein. The Wassermann of popular 
tradition also appears as a lover, and though 
he makes no sentimental appeals to his loved 
one, he is just as eager to possess her as the 
Nickelmann. He will sometimes assume the 
form of a handsome young man, dance with 
one of the lasses of the village, and then take 
her down into his watery abode.34 The best 
example of his love-making is found in the 
ballad called Des Wassermann' s Braut or 
Das schbne Mannele.35 Here the Wassermann 
appears as suitor of a maiden who finally fol- 
lows him down into the water to be his wife. 36 
The character of the Wassermann in popular 
tradition is not without a trait of great cruelty.37 
Nickelmann shows the cruelty of his race 
when he threatens to punish Hornig (act 3): 
" den Kopf dreh ich ilim ab." In a popular 
tale the Wassermann says to a fisherman who 
offended him; "so drehe ich dir den Hals 
um."38 Witzschel relates a Thuringian leg- 
end, 39 in wliich the Wassermann wants to 
wrench off the neck of a woman who attended 
his own wife in child-birth. Nickelmann also 

29 Vernaleken, p. 164 . 

30 West/aelische Sagen, I, 47. 

31 Witzschel, I, 239. Cf. Simrock, D. M.3, p. 429. 

33 Kuhn und Schwartz, No. 197, I ; Vernaleken, ibid., p. 
164 ; Schambach-Muller, Nieders.ichsische Sagen, p. 66. 

33 Golther, Germ. Myth., p, 147; Weinhold, Beitr. zur 
Nixenhunde, Zschr. d. V.f. Volkskmide, v, p. 122. 

34 Grimm, D. S., No, 51 . 

35 Hoffmann v. Fallerslcben, Schlesiscke Vothslleder , No. 
1 ; Erk-Bbhme, Dtsck. Liederttort, I, p. 1, ft". 

36 Cf. also Goethe, Die Fischerin. 

37 Grimm, D. M„* p. 409; Simrock, D. A/ 3 ., p. 429. 

38 Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd, Sg., No. 197, 2. 

39 Thilringer Sg., I, 202; Grimm, D. S., No. 49. 



threatens to bite off Heinrich's throat (act III). 
This may have been suggested by the fact 
that the Wassermann is sometimes represented 
as having long, sharp teeth. 4° The philosophy 
and wisdom of the Nickelmann are not taken 
directly from popular tradition, but they re- 
semble in a certain degree the gift of prophecy 
often attributed to water-sprites. 41 The words 
of warning addressed to Rautendelein at the 
end of the first act and the ominous lines 
directed against sleeping Heinrich (Act V) 
show him to be a prophet who knows the 
future. Critics generally agree that the char- 
acter of the Nickelmann is inconsistent. This 
inconsistency, I believe, is clue to some extent 
to the varying character of the Wassermann 
in popular tradition ; and it is this tradition 
which furnished Hauptmann with the material 
for his Nickelmann. But it is a difficult task 
to make a consistent poetic character out of a 
sprite, the product of primitive imagination, 
who in different legends shows traits of great 
amorousness, excessive cruelty and super- 
natural wisdom. Even sentimentality, though 
of a different kind from that of the Nickelmann, 
is not foreign to the Wassermann of popular 
tradition. Grimm4» relates the beautiful leg- 
end of Neck, the Swedish water-sprite, who 
mourns and weeps at the thought that there is 
no salvation for him. 

A few minor points may be added to show 
how closely Hauptmann . followed German 
traditions. Rautendelein offers Nickelmann 
a black cock (Act 1). Grimm reports that the 
Nickelmann in the Bode received an annual 
gift of a black cock.43 The Nickelmann has 
daughters ; the Wassermann in popular tradi- 
tions is often accompanied by his grown-up 
daughters. 44 The Nickelmann speaks of his 
youngest daughter as " grunhaarig " (Act IV); 
water-sprites, male and female, are often said 
to have green hair.4S Nickelmann has a 
splendid hail under the water, like so many 

40 Kuhn und Schwartz, No. 197, 1. 

41 Golther, Germ. Myth. p. 149; Grimm, D. M.,+ III, p. 
14*. 

42 D. M.,4 p. 408. 

43 D. M.fi III, p. 143; Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd. Sg., 
No. 197, 1. 

44 Witzschel, Thuringer Sg., II, 80; Gr.isse, Sg. d. K.s 
Sachsen, I, 147, 279; Ziehnert, Sa.ch.sens Vollissa£en, p. 402, 

45 Meyer, Germ. Mytiiol., p. 147; Vernaleken, Mythen 
und Brduche, p. 162; Grasse, Hid., II, 100. 
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\vater-sprites46. He has power over the watew 
(Act IV). The Nickelmann is, in short, a 
thoroughly German water-sprite ; Hauffen's 
view in regard to his origin is untenable. 

3. THE WALDSCHRAT. 

Is the Waldschrat a German sprite, or is he 
an antique satyr? The name Schrat is 
thoroughly German, whatever its origin may 
be.4 8 It may be applied to almost any sort of 
demoniac being. 49 The compound Waldschrat 
Hauptmann got from Grimm, s° who cites the 
Latin equivalents pilosus, satyrus, found in 
glosses and elsewhere. Such glosses, how- 
ever, do not prove that the German Wald- 
schrat in every way resembled the classical 
satyr. 51 Hauptmann's Waldschrat is bocks- 
beinig, ziegenbartig, gehornt (Act I), stark von 
Lenden (Act V) ; he is characterized by ex- 
treme sensuality and an irrepressible desire to 
do mischief of every sort. Do we find such a 
sprite in German folk-lore ? German wood- 
sprites are generally thought to have their 
bodies all covered with hair.s^ and to be of 
great physical strength. 53 We also find sprites 
with feet shaped like those of the goat,54 but 
nowhere in German folk-lore do we meet with 
a sprite having horns, legs and a beard like a 
goat. These characteristics are reserved for 
the devil. Manuhardt, who ransacked the 
whole of Europe to get evidence for his theory 
regarding the worship of demons of vegeta- 
tion, does not give a single instance of a Ger- 
man sprite shaped like Hauptmann's Wald- 
schrat; nor does Grimm, or any collection of 
German folk-lore, mention such a sprite, so 
far as I am aware. Mannhardt has much to 
say about demons in the shape of a goat found 

46 Griinin, D. S., No. 52; Golther, Germ. Mythol.,f. 147; 
Wuttke, § 54 ; Vernaleken, I.e., pp. 133, 162. 

47 Cf. Panzer. Beitr. z. dtsch. Myth. I, 276. 

48 Cf. Grimm, V. W. , s . v. Schrat: Weinhold, Die Riesen 
des germanischen My thus, p. 268. 

49 Golther, Germ. Myihol., p. 126. 

50 D. M.,*p. 396; cf. also Mannhardt, IV. und F. Kulte I, 

"4. 

51 Cf. Mannhardt, ibid. I, 114. 

52 Grimm, J). J/. 4 pp. 397, 400: Rochholz, Schiueizersagen, 
1, 319 ; Golther, Germ. Mythol., p. 153. 

53 Mannhardt, W. und F . Kulte II, 149. 

54 Grimm, .1) M.,* p. 372, 11. 3 ; Rochholz, Naturmythen, 
pp. 103, 105, 123; Mannhardt, I.e. II, 152; St -her, Sg. des 
FJsasses, p. 4. 



in Germanic Europe, but they are theriomor- 
phic deities and not beings half man, half 
goat.55 Hauffen's statement is, therefore, cor- 
rect : Hauptmann's Waldschrat is not drawn 
from German traditions, but is a true satyr or 
faun. The Waldschrat' s sensuality is dis- 
tinctly that of the satyr. German wood-sprites, 
though more or less given to love affairs with 
human beings, 56 do not show such exuberant 
animal spirits. The Waldschrat dances or tries 
to dance with Rautendelein and the elves, just 
as the satyr dances with the nymphs; both 
live in the mountains. 57 

Bartels has pointed out that Goethe's Satyros 
oder der verg'dtterte Waldteufel had influence 
upon Hauptmann's Waldschrat. There can 
be no doubt that the mad words with which 
the Waldschrat interrupts the dance of the 
fairies (Act I), are directly traceable to 11. 31-37 
of Goethe's Satyros (Weimar ed. xvi, p. 77 ff.) 
The flies which die Wittichen threatens to 
send after him are also found in Goethe's poem 
(1. 97), where Satyros complains of the "Un- 
zahl verfluchter Miicken." Like Goethe's 
Satyros (1. 76 ff.) the Waldschrat delights in 
drinking the milk of the goats directly from 
the udder 38 (Act I). These traits are not found 
in German traditions, though German forest- 
sprites sometimes appear as goat-herds or 
cow-herds. 59 The Waldschrat' s mischievous- 
ness is also characteristic of the satyr or faun. 
Preller (I.e.) compares the tricks of Faunus 
to those of Rubezahl. The faun causes the 
echo and other mysterious noises of the forest. 
Hauptmann's Waldschrat cries out echohaft 
(Act I). Before he appears on the scene, his 
cry holdrioho is heard, just as Goethe's Sat- 
yros announces himself with a series of yells. 

55 IV. und F. Kulte, II, Chap. Ill, gg 10 and 12. 

56 Golther, Germ. Mythol., p. 154. 

57 As for the satyr and faun, cf. Preller, Ram. Mythol.? 
Berlin, 1865, p. 335 ; Welcker, Griech. Gotterlehre, Gdtting- 
en, 1857, II, p. 656, and 111, p. 50; Mannhardt, W. und F. 
Kulte, II, pp. 114, 131, 138. 

58 This is also told of the Russian forest-spirit. Ljeschie, 
who closely resembles the Classical satyr, cf. Mannhardt,/'^'*/., 
I, p. 140, and of the Shratz among the Island-Swedes along 
the coast of Russia, cf. Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, Berlin, 
J 355, p. 53. Elves and goblins generally like milk: Mann- 
hardt, Germ. Mytheit, p. 52 ; Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd. 
iSg., No. 322; Mogk in Paul's Grundriss, I, p. 1036. 

59 Mannhardt, IV. und F. Kulte, II, p. 149; Rochholz, 
Sehweizersageu, I, p. 319. 
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The Waldschrat, according to die Wittichen 
(Act I), leads travelers astray. That is charac- 
teristic of forest-sprites generally, 60 but it is 
significant that Grimm, on the same page 
where he speaks of the Waldschrat (D. M.,4 
P- 397)> relates the Moravian legend of the 
Seehirte : 

" ein schadenfroher geist, der in gestalt eines 
hirten, die peitsche in der hand, reisende in 
einen moorbruch verlockt." 

As the word Reisender is often applied to a 
Handwerksbursche, we have here doubtless 
the origin of the words of die Wittichen : 

"an Handwerksburscha ei 's Moor verfiern, 
doas a muss Hoals und Bene verliern." 

In the same passage die Wittichen reproaches 
the Waldschrat with upsetting a load of glass to 
vex some poor mountaineer. Just such a story 
is told of R.libezahl.61 

Other German traits of the Waldschrat are 
referred to by Rautendelein when she taunt- 
ingly says to him : " Jage du deine Moosweib- 
lein." The Waldschrat appears here in the 
r61e of the Wild Huntsman. It is a widely 
spread tradition that the Moosweibchen are 
pursued and killed by the Wild Huntsman.** 
This tradition Hauptmann has quite arbitrarily 
connected with his Waldschrat. What the rest 
of Rautendelein's taunt signifies is not clear. 
Though popular traditions mention female 
wood-sprites with children,°3 no mention is 
made of a Frati Schrat, nor is such a prolific 
marriage on record in German folk-lore,so far as 
I am aware. Hauptmann probably drew upon 
his imagination to illustrate the sensual nature 
of his wood-sprite. The idea may possibly have 
been suggested by the German tradition at- 
tributing to female wood-sprites very long 
breasts, the symbol of fertility M Mannhardt°5 
mentions a satyr-shaped mountain-spirit in 
Scotland, who has 12,000 wives and children. 

The Waldschrat furthermore detests bread 

60 Mannhardt, If. und F. Kultc, i, 129, 139; ii, 114. 

61 Klose, FUhrer durclt die Sag-en und Marchenwelt des 
Riesengebirges, Schweidnitz, 1887, p, 118. 

62 Grimm, I). S., Nos. 47, 48; Mannhardt, ibid . i, 82; 
Wuttke, I 16; Panzer, Beitr. ii, 69. 

63 Grimm, D. M.,4 p. 400; Wuttke, \ 52; Mannhardt, 
ibid, i, 88 and ii, 147. 

64 Mannhardt, ibid., i, 147 n.; Golther, Germ. Mythol.,^. 

153. 

65 ibid., ii, 153. 



baked with caraway-seed (Act I), a trait com- 
mon to German sprites. 66 He wants to stamp 
into the ground Masslieb und Vergissnicht- 
mein, the flowers of true love; 6 7 the elves on 
the other hand do not wish even to touch these 
flowers with their feet (Act I). The Waldschrat 
asks Rautendelein to follow him into the 
bushes : 

"dort ist 'ne Weide, alt und ausgehohlt, 
die Hahnkrat nie gehort und Wasserrauschen : 
dort will ieh dir das Wunderpfeiflein schneiden, 
danach sie alle tanzen." 

This seems like a reference to the syrinx, the 
pipe of Pan and the satyrs, but it is not a 
Classical allusion. Grimm (D. M.,4 p. 1039) 
relates the following Russian superstition : 

" um eine wunderbare pfeife zu erlangen, die 
alle leute tanzen mache, miisse man im dunk- 
eln wald die griine weide aufsuchen, welche 
niemals wasser rauschen noch den hahn kra- 
hen horte." 

The Schrat's words are almost literally taken 
from this passage. As it is spring during the 
first act, — cf. Rautendelein's words "es riecht 
nach Fruhling " — the allusion to Pfeiflein 
schneiden is very appropriate. It is a general 
practice of German boys to go out in spring 
and make whistles out of willow-bark, repeat- 
ing, at the same time, all sorts of charms. 6 8 
The other meaning of Pfeiflein in this passage 
is fairly common during the sixteenth century. 09 
The Waldschrat pulls out a short pipe and 
lights it with a match. This grotesque scene 
is apt to strike one as very original ; Haupt- 
mann, however, follows German traditions. 
A goblin with pipe in mouth is by no means 
unknown to German folk-lore. The ever 
active imagination of a people to whom the 
old traditions are sacred, seizes upon every 
new invention and throws around it the poetic 
halo of superstition. A good example is fur- 
nished by the railways, around which sprang 
up about the middle of the nineteenth century 
many curious traditions and superstitions. 

66 Grimm, D. M.* 3, 141; Priihle, Harzsageu, i, 48; Perger, 
Deutsche PJlamensagen, p. 201. 

67 Perger, ibid., pp. 131, 171; M.v. Strantz, Die Blumen 
in Sage und Geschichte, Berlin, 1875, pp. 224, 345. 

68 Peter, ifolkstiimliclies aus Ostr.-Schlesien, i, p. 148 f., 
gives several such charms in the Silesian dialect. 

69 Grimm, D. W. s. v. pfeife; Val. Schumann N,icht- 
bilchlein, ed. Bolte, ind. s. v. pfeyffe. 
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Among the Austrian peasants who had heard 
and seen so much of the terrible effects of the 
Prussian needle-guns during the war of 1866, 
a legend was current about Bismarck selling 
his soul to the devil in return for the secret of 
this new gun, a genuine folk-lore narrative. 
In the same way have pipe and tobacco en- 
tered into popular traditions, ever since tobacco 
came to be generally used in Germany. In 
Grimm's fairy-tale Das blaue Licht we read of 
a soldier lighting his pipe with a blue flame 
supposed to be a will-o'-the-wisp. 70 In a 
soldier we may find smoking natural, even 
though he belong to the magic world of 
Grimm's fairy-tales, but to read of a spectre 
entering a room, sitting down at the table, 
pulling out a short pipe and beginning to 
smoke is decidedly queer.7 1 A similar story is 
told by Rochliolz 7* of a goblin, the spirit of 
the former proprietor of the house. It is just 
as queer, though easily explained by natural 
phenomena, to read of certain mountain-peaks 
in Switzerland where the Berggeist may be 
seen smoking tobacco;73 but the idea of a Was- 
sermann in Southern Bohemia leaving his 
pool, pipe in mouth, 74 is as grotesque as Haupt- 
mann's scene. The devil, too, gets mixed up 
with tobacco : in a story told by Miillenhoff 75 
he comes to grief while trying to get a pinch 
of snuff. Dwarfs smoke sometimes. 7 6 Will- 
o'-the-wisps are used to light the pipes. 77 We 
see that Hauptmann's smoking sprite has had 
numerous predecessors in German folk-lore. 78 
In the fourth act the Waldschrat asks Rauten- 
delein for the wheel of the wagon that had 
once carried the bell, to roll it down the 
mountain. It is an allusion to the old custo m 
Radertreiben practised in some parts of Ger- 
many even at the present day.79 

70 K.-M. Hi, p. 196. 

71 Grimm, D. S. No. 272. 

72 Naturmyihen, p, 186. 

73 Rochholz, ibid., p. 186. 

74 Vemaleken, Mytken unit Br tuche, p. 177. According 
to a Danish legend a female wood-sprite may be seen in the 
forest smoking tobacco : Mannhardt, ibid, i, 135. 

75 Sagen mis Sckleswi g-Holstein, p. 276. 

7b Rochholz, Nalurtnytlten, p. 187; Alpenburg, Mythen 
and Sagen Tirols, pp. 104, 168. 

77 Rochholz, Sckweizersagen ii, 70; cf. Hebel's Alemannic 
poem Geisierbesnch auf dem Feldberg. 

78 Cf. also Grimm, Irische Elfenmarchen, p. xvi. 

79 Panzer, Beitr. 1, 212 : Jahn, Die deutschen Opferge- 
brduche, index s. v. Rod. 



Though Hauptmann's Schrat is in the main 
an antique satyr, he has, as we have seen, an 
admixture of German blood. But the two 
elements are so well blended that there is 
no inconsistency in his character. 

4. RAUTENDELEIN. 

Rautendelein's nature is not so clearly de- 
fined as that of either the Nickelmann or the 
Schrat; it is made up of different elements. 
She is called by the poet "ein elbisches 
Wesen." That means that she is not a human 
being, but partakes of the superhuman char- 
acter of elfish beings. There is no figure in 
German folk-lore exactly corresponding. She 
calls herself " Waldfraulein," the Schrat 
calls her "Nixlein" (Act I). Heinrich ad- 
dresses her as " windleichter Elfengeist " 80 
(Act IV). She dances with the elves, as if she 
were one of them, but she remains when the 
others scatter in all directions ; the Schrat 
may not treat her as he treats the elves, she 
is evidently more than a mere fairy. 

As for the name Rautendelein, it was not, as 
has been claimed, 81 invented by Hauptmann. 
It is taken from the Silesian version of the 
well-known ballad Schon Ulrich und Roth- 
Annchen or Schon- Annchen; the title of that 
version is Schon Ulrich und Rautendelein.^ 

In the opening scene Rautendelein is sitting 
upon the edge of the well combing her golden 
hair with a golden comb and singing. The 
picture she presents reminds us at once of the 
Loreley ; but it is characteristic of nixies in 
general. The nixie at Magdeburg may be 
seen sitting on the bank of the river combing 
her golden hair. 83 Miillenhoff tells of a maiden 
who rises from the pond every Whitsuntide 
and, seated upon a rock, combs her golden 
hair and sings. 84 The Unstrtitnixe is pleased 
when the smooth surface of the water reflects 
her image. 85 Rochholz 8 6 speaks of a maiden 
who combs her fair hair with a golden comb 
and looks at her reflection in the water, just 
as Rautendelein does. Golden hair is a gen- 

80 Windleichter geist, cf. D. M.,4 p. 396. 

81 Wbrner, G. Hauptmann, p. 78. 

82 Hoffmann von Fallerslebea, ScAIesischeyoIkstteder, No. 
12 . 

83 Grimm, D. S., No. 57. 

84 Sagen und M'drchen aus Schleswig-Holstein, p. 109, 

85 Witzschel, ThUringer Sagen i, 279. 

86 Sclvwiizersagen, i, 240. 
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eral attribute of nixies, 87 and they like a golden 
comb. 88 

Rautendelein calls the Nickelmann " Herr 
Oheim " (Act I). This term may be taken in 
the general sense of an older relative, or else 
as being merely a form of address expressing 
both respect and a certain intimacy.89 We 
see that Rautendelein has much in common 
with the female water-sprites of German folk- 
lore.^ On the other hand Rautendelein tells 
Heinrich that she was found by the Busch- 
grossmidter in the woods (Act II), that the 
forest and the mountains are her home, that 
the wind is her element. She is, therefore, 
primarily, a sprite of the forest or of the air.9 1 
But as female forest-sprites in German tradi- 
tions are generally very ugly creatures,9* the 
poet was compelled to find other characteris- 
tics for Rautendelein ; he turned to the nixi s, 
the most beautiful female sprites in German 
folk-lore.93 Rautendelein's unknown origin 
and the way in which she is picked up from 
moss and lichen remind us of the traditions 
about a mysterious child found on a bush 
along the road95 or in the fields. Rochholz9S 
relates : 

"Sommers findet man in bliihenden Kleefel- 
dern manchmal ein feinlockiges engelschones 
Kind auf schne weissen Windeln bloss dalie- 
gen." 

The child in these traditions personifies the 
spirit of vegetation. The child of a Waldweib 
is sometimes found in the forest. 96 

Rautendelein does not know what tears are. 

87 Witzschel, ibid., i, 287 ; Golther, Germ. Myihol., p. 
146. 

88 Grimm, K.-M.. No. 181. 

89 cf. £>. W. s. v. Oheim. 

90 This renders invalid SchlUze's objection to the charac- 
ter of Rautendelein (Americ. German, iii, p. 88). Rauten- 
delein is not an elf of light, her nature is composite as is that 
of many elves in mythology and folk-lore. In fact, it is 
often impossible to determine the native element of elves. 
Cf. Mogk in Paul's Grundriss, i, pp. 1035, 1036 ; Golther 
Germ. Myth., pp. 126, 135, 153. 

91 "Die Waldelbesiud aufs engste mit den Windelben ver- 
kniipft.'' Golther, ibid., p. 153; Meyer, Germ. Mythol., p. 
129. 

92 Grimm, D. ^/., 4 p. 400; Golther, p. 153; for an excep- 
tion cf. Mannhardt, i, p. 88. Sometimes these sprites have 
beautiful flowing hair : Grimm, J). S. No. 50. 

93 Golther, p. 146. 

g4 Grimm, 2?. 5., No. 14. 

95 Schiveizersagen, i, 273. 

96 Grimm, D. M.fi p. 400. 



Her first tear marks the change from the pure 
nature-sprite to a being endowed with human 
emotions. We need not be troubled by 
Hauptmann's inconsistency in making the 
little fairy at the beginning of th first ct 
shed tears (also at the beginning of the fifth 
act). The idea that sprites do not shed tears 
is by no means general in German folk-lore,97 
though according to popular belief, witches 
cannot weep.9 8 It may have been suggested 
by Fouqu6's Undine, or by Andersen's tale 
Die kleine Seejnngfrau.99 

The Nickelmann offers to place Rautende- 
lein's tear in a rose-colored shell, an allusion 
to the well-known belief that pearls are tears."* 1 
The Unstrutnixe collects the tears of a mourn- 
ing mother and puts them as pearls into a 
golden shell. 101 

The beautiful stanzas in the fifth act which 
express Rautendelein's despair at being mar- 
ried with the Nickelmann show the influence 
of two Silesian ballads: Die schdne Hannele, 
referred to above, and its variant, Die ««- 
gliickliche Brant.™ The subject of the two 
ballads is the unfortunate union between the 
Wassermann or Nickelmann and a human 
maiden. The details of the two ballads are 
different from those in Rautendelein's song, 
but the Grundstimmung is the same ; the 
despair at having to follow the Wassermann. 
The former ballad, Sch'dn Hannele, throws 
light upon the obscure stanza dealing with the 
three apples. After Hannele has lived with 
the Wassermann for seven years, she hears 
the sound of the bell and asks permission to 
go to church just once. In the church she 
meets her parents and goes home with them 
to dinner : 

"Und da sie den ersten Bissen ass, 

Fiel ihr ein Apfel auf den Sclioss, 
Derschbnen Hannele." 

for her return, just as the Elbjungfer promises 
The apple is the signal of the Wassermann 

97 Grimm, D. S., No. 50 ; D. M.,4 p. 408. 

98 Wuttke, §213. 

9g We know that Hauptmann, as a boy, wrote fairy-tales 
in Andersen's style: Sclilenther, (r. Hauptmann, pp. 13, 21. 

100 Grimm, D. M.,$ p. 253; Verualeken, Myth.en und 
Brduche, p. 197. Cf. Lessing's Emilia Galottl, Act II, 
sc. 7. 

101 Witzschel, i, a3o. 

102 Hofimanu v. Fallersleben, Schles. Voiksiieder, Nos. 1 
and 3. 
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to send a plate with an apple to the surface of 
the water as a message of good fortune. I0 3 
The apple is also the symbol of love and mar- 
riage. '°4 The three apples in the fourth stanza 
are, therefore, the expression of the Nickel- 
mann's love and the signal to come down to 
him. The white apple makes Rautendelein 
grow pale ; the golden apple gives her riches, 
such riches as she spurned when the Nickel- 
mann offered them at the end of Act I ; the 
red apple signifies her death : to live with the 
Nickelmann after living with Heinrich is 
equivalent to death. Rosenrot, in popular 
poetry, is sometimes a color symbolical of 
death, as in the love-song : 

"Jetzt leg ich mich nieder 
Auf Heu und auf Moos, 
Da fallen drei RSselein 
Mir in den Schoss. 
Und diese drei Roselein 
Sind rosenrot ; 

Jetzt weiss ich nicht, lebt mein Schatz, 
Oder ist er tot." I0 5 

It is interesting to see how the poet follows 
popular traditions even in little details. Rau- 
tendelein has red shoes (Act IV), and red is 
the color of shoes in fairy-tales. In the story 
of the Machandelbaum i°6 the bird brings the 
girl red shoes. There is a popular ballad in 
which the bride wears "red, red shoes, "i°7 
also a nursery rhyme in which the child takes 
pride in her red shoes. IQ 8 Rautendelein puts 
fire-flies in her hair as an ornament, a trait 
characteristic of fairies ; Fran Venus, in Sim- 
rock's Amelungenlied (ii, p. 316), wears fire- 
flies in her locks ; in fairy-tales the fire-flies 
serve as lanterns. 1 " 

We see that Rautendelein's elfish nature is 
thoroughly German ; the poet has used mate- 
rial found in German traditions. 

John A. Walz. 
Western Reserve University. 

103 Grimm, D. M.fi p. 410; S. S., No. 60. 

104 Grimm, V. W„ ii, 122: K.-M., No. 17; Erk-B8hme, i, 
p. 26; Wunderhorn. Berlin, 1846, iii, 27 : v, 319. 

105 Wuttke, Siichsische Volltskunde, Dresden 1000, p. 243. 
The song begins Jetz gek ich zum Brilnnele and is found in 
different versions in many parts of Germany. Cf. Erk- 
Bbhme, Nos. 203 ff. 

106 Grimm, K.-M., No. 47. 

107 Wunderhorn, Berlin, 1846, ii, p. 14. 

108 Simrock, Das deutsche Kinderbuch, No. 476. 

100 Grimm, K.-M. No. 186; Andersen, Der Reisekame- 
rod; Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream, Act III sc, 1. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A New Study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare 
by Parke Godwin. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York and London : The Kickerbocker 
Press. 1900. 8vo, 306 pp. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets like Shakespeare's 
epitaph, have had a sort of hypnotic effect on 
the men of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; the one preventing the curious 
from disinterring the dust and bones of the 
mortal .Shakespeare, the other alluring the 
savants to resuscitate the dead passions of 
the immortal poet. Nowadays it is not so 
much the newness of the theory respecting the 
Sonnets that attracts read rs, as the intense 
interest awakened by the announcement of 
another victim to this hypnotic influence. And 
now the latest is Mr. Parke Godwin. 

Mr. Godwin feelingly quotes Mr. Saintsbury 
in saying, 

" no vainer fancies this side of madness ever 
entered the human mind, than certain expo- 
sitions of the Sonnets of Shakespeare." 

Therefore, despite this warning from one of the 
sanest critics of to-day, it is almost pathetic to 
watch Mr. Godwin searching for "a sort of 
guide in the interpretation of the Sonnets 
generally." Finally he finds his guide, and 

" either by design or accident," this "was the 
central sonnet of the series as a whole. Divid- 
ing 154 by 2 we get 77, which is, strange to 
say, the number of this sonnet. By whom the 
original numbering was done w do not know, 
but it is certainly not an extravagance to sup- 
pose that the writer himself may have pur- 
posely affixed this 77 to a sonnet which he 
considered in some degree explanatory." 

It is to be regretted that Ignatius Donnelly 
could not have lived to read these lines ! Be- 
fore passing into this vast edifice of mystery 
it is worth while to linger in the introductory 
vestibule and note its construction. The In- 
troduction, subdivided into two parts, seeks to 
give first, a brief history of the Sonnets, and 
secondly, an outline of former expositions of 
the Sonnets. It is hardly necessary or worth 
the reader's while to tarry long in this part of 
the structure. It is too brief to be truly valu- 
able, and too carelessly constructed to edify 
the lover of good literary style. But a real 
fault, one frequently indulged in by so-called 
racy, popular critics, men who by trade are 
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